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CHAPTER XXXV. FAMILY COUNCILS. 


“Tr is such a stiff letter; it tells one 
nothing,” said Helen Goodall sorrowfully. 
“Only just saying that she is very weak, 
and the baby is delicate. And in my last 
letter I begged her so to tell me more 
about herself! All her letters since Christ- 
mas have been short and shakily written— 
4 she has been ill, and Combe has been ill, 
and they have had a great deal of anxiety. 
And then for several mails nothing at all ; 
| and then this scrap from Gerald Fane, just 
} to announce the baby. John says she has 
¢ brought it all on herself, and that I think 
about her too much,” said Helen with 
tears in hereyes. ‘‘ Of course she behaved 
like a dear beautiful old goose, as she 
always was; but you and I can’t forget our 
old Theo because of that, Hugh. I am 
| sure I was cross enough at first to please 
anybody.” 

Hugh North sighed. 

‘‘ She has not written to me for months,” 
he said, “except once, in the spring, about 
selling out some money. I know how it 
is. All her money has been ‘poured into 
that diamond-mine. No one had any con- 
trol over it but herself, and there were no 
| settlements. So nobody is to be blamed, I 
suppose.” 

*‘ People sometimes make great fortunes 
) out there, don’t they ?” said Helen. 

“Gerald Fane won't,” said her cousin. 
“Of course, though, we don’t know. 
People are silent for different reasons. 
They may be getting so rich that they can 
afford to cut their relations.” 

“Ts that like Theo?” said Helen, shak- 
=e ing her head. 
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“Tt is not like either of them, I believe,” 
said Hugh. 
He had arrived from Scotland that 
September day, on his way back from a 
month’s shooting with his friend Harry 4} 
Campbell. He and Helen were now stroll- 
ing about the Woodcote garden before 4}: 
dinner, waiting for John to come in. A jf 
small nursery cavalcade was to be seen in | 
the distance—Master Goodall, fat and § 
sleepy, in his perambulator ; his little sister 

of two months old in her nurse’s arms. 

Helen herself was not changed at all; 
she looked as soft and pretty as ever, and | 
was, perhaps, rather more lazy in her 
movements, 

Hugh looked thin and worn, and much § 
older; he was burnt by the long, hot’ 
summer, and his hair had a tinge of grey 
at the temples. 

The second post that day had brought 
Gerald’s short, cool letter, telling Mrs, 
Goodall of the birth of his son. His | 
wife wished them to hear of it, he said ; | 
she would write herself when she was } 
stronger. 

All that evening Helen could talk of 
Hugh was in perfect } 
sympathy with her. John was rather dry 
at first; he had been very angry last 
summer with what he thought Theo’s heart- 
less ingratitude, as well as madness; but 
even he could not help listening ‘with 
interest to the talk of the cousins. 

Theo had never said much in her letters 
about her life at Kimberley, yet Hugh was | 
perfectly informed on the subject ; he had 
read everything, had picked up every scrap | 
of information about South Africa in | 
general and the Diamond Fields in par- 
ticular. All this was solely for his own 
satisfaction ; but now he became suddenl 
quite a talkative man, and told Nell a 
hundred omg that she wanted to know. 
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“Poor old fellow! it’s quite touching, 
isn’t it?” said Mrs, Goodall that night to 
her husband. 

“JT am uncommonly amused by the way 
he tries to make the best of it all,” said 
John. ‘He won’t even let me say that 
Theo did a foolish thing.” . 

“ He always thought her perfection, and 
he always will,” said Helen. ‘He and I 
and Uncle Henry were the only people 
who ever understood Theo.” 

“ What about her husband ?” 

“T know nothing about him.” 

‘Well, you are very contemptuous ; 
but I always rather liked poor Fane,” said 
John thoughtfully. ‘Mind you, he was 
the last man to be weighed down with the 
anxiety of a wife and children.” 

“JT wish he was a bachelor again with 
all my heart,” said Helen. 

Hugh North went back to London, and, 
having written a short letter of congratu- 
lation to Theo, tried to find some interest 
in his daily life and work ; but the effort 
was a failure. He felt misanthropic ; he 
was both mentally and physically unwell, 
and suspected that he had overwalked 
himself in Scotland. The thought of Theo 
haunted him in a way that was becoming 
almost terrible to this calm, strong man. 

If Helen was anxious and unhappy 
about her, what was he? If Helen 
suspected that things were going wrong, 
that illness and trouble had come to Theo, 
of which she told them little or nothing ; 
and if he in his heart agreed with Helen, 
if his fears went even beyond hers, what 
could he do, what was his duty as Theo’s 
most faithful friend? She had not kept 
her promise of writing to him, and telling 
him everything, but perhaps he ought not 
to wonder at that. 

Then sometimes he told himself that he 
was a morbid fool, and that most likely 
Theo was too happy to remember him at all. 
Why should she want him? She had her 
husband, who, of course, was enough for 
her. From her earliest days, if Theo had 
one creature she loved, she wanted nothing 
more. Hugh tried to think of her faults ; 
he wished to convince himself that she was 
fickle, and selfish, and indifferent, and for- 
getful; then he gave up the absurd attempt 
suddenly, and his anxiety about her became 
more feverish than ever. It was too horrid 
to hear nothing, to be in this deep ignorance 
of anything but the bare facts of her life. 

And then one day, walking in London, 
he found himself near Lady Redcliff’s 
house, and it struck him as possible that 





Theo might have written to her grand- 
mother. 

He disliked Lady Redcliff heartily, but 
Theo, he knew, had always been strangely 
fond of her; and though they had 
quarrelled, he thought it not unlikely that 
they might write to each other now. The 
chance was not to be thrown away. 

He went to the house, and as he stood 
at the door, he remembered the Jast time 
he had been there—that day when Theo 
sent him away. He bore her no malice for 
that, as she knew very well; but the 
recollection added a little extra stiffness 
and gravity to his manner when the butler 
took him upstairs, and he found himself 
walking into the old drawing-room. He 
could not help giving a glance at the 
window where Theo used to sit, where she 
got up to receive him with her faint, 
weary, absent smile. 

Some girl was there now ; he did not at 
first see who it was, but not Theo—never 
again Theo, he thought, witha cold weight 
at his heart, and then he gravely shook 
hands with Lady Redcliff. 

“This is funny! Who told you to 
come ¢” she said, looking at him sharply. 

There she sat in her great chair, black 
cap and all, her eyes as bright as ever ; 
the year and a half—or ten years, was it? 
—had not altered her in the least. Hugh, 
with all his coolness, was slightly confused 
by his reception. But as Lady Redcliff did 
not look savage, he smiled a little, and 
answered : 

“T ought to have called long ago, but I 
have been out of town lately, and——” 

“Don’t apologise ; I did not expect to 
see you,” said Lady Redcliff. “Why have 
you come now? To enquire after Theo ?” 

“Well, I thought it possible that you 
might have heard fromher. I suppose you 
know——” 

** Miss Fane has been telling me that she 
has a nephew, and that I am a great- 
grandmother. She expected me to be 
pleased,” said Lady Redcliff. “Do you 
know Miss Fane ?” 

“T beg your pardon—the room is dark, 
and I never thought of finding you here,” 
said Hugh, turning to Ada, who rose up 
smiling from Theo’s corner, though her eyes 
were full of tears. 

On the table, between her and Lady 
Redcliff, some sheets of a foreign letter 
were lying. Hugh’s eyes fell on them, and 
then he looked quickly again at Ada. 

“‘ News from Africa ?” he said, half under 
his breath. 
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“ This bold child has ventured into the 
witch’s cave,” said Lady Redcliff in her 
most cheerful tones, “to bring a ridiculous 
rigmarole of a letter that came from her 
brother yesterday. What she did it for, I 
can’t conceive, as she knows that Theo and 
I quarrelled mortally. I was just telling 
her that she ought to have gone to you.” 

“Please, Captain North, will you read 
the letter,” said Ada, pushing it towards 
him, “and tell me if there is anything I 
can do?” 

“Read it to us,” said Lady Redcliff. 
“This girl does nothing but choke, and I 
can’t pretend to read Mr. Fane’s writing 
on that detestable paper.” 

Hugh struggled through the letter as 
clearly as he could. It did not read well ; 
Gerald had written it in great trouble of 
mind, and under circumstances, poor fellow, 
that must have been very confusing. 
All the first part was a story of money 
difficulties ; nearly all their capital was 
gone, thrown away in working that claim 
of his, which in all these months had never 
even begun to pay its expenses. IIl-luck 
had been with him from first to last ; his 
Kafirs, no doubt, had robbed him, though 
nothing could be proved. Bills were tre- 
mendous, and could only be paid by 
sacrificing more capital. Doctor’s bills were 
the most trying. Theo had been miserably 
out of health ever since the winter, with 
constant returns of fever; she had been 
away to the Vaal River, but the change had 
done her very little good. She was always 
nursing other people and fussing after them. 
Combe had been ill, too; he had been ill 
himself, and, if his friend Stirling had not 
helped him, his affairs would quite have 
gone to smash. He believed that Theo 
ought to go home to England, but if there 
was no other reason against it, he did not 
see how they could possibly afford the 
journey. And now there was the baby, too. 

“Everybody is awfully kind,” wrote 
Gerald, ‘‘and Combe has worked herself 
to death. At first I know they all 
thought Theo would not get over it, but 
she told me she would, and really it 
would be too awful todie here. This is the 
most dreadful place on the surface of the 
earth, and I think I should have gone mad 
long ago, if it had not been for Theo. If 
she dies, she knows what will be the end 
of it. And all the time luck may change 
any day, and one may find a big stone or 
two that will set everything right. It 
seems foolish to sell the claim when that 
may happen to-morrow. We must try to 





hold on a little longer. The clergyman 
here is a nice fellow. We had the baby 
baptised at once, because he was so small, 
and called him after me—at least, his 
name is Gerald Hugh, according to Theo’s 
wish. He is such a funny little chap, red 
all over. I am holding him at this moment, 
while Combe attends to Theo. He clenches 
his little fist, and looks very grave over it 
all. They say he is weakly; no wonder, 
I’m sure; and he thinks he might have 
come into a pleasanter world, I know, for 
he spends most of his time crying. I 
wrote to tell Mrs. Goodall of his birth, as 
Theo thought her people ought to know, 
and I believe by-and-by she means to write 
to Lady Redcliff, whom she always seems 
to have tremendous faith in——” 


Here Hugh broke off suddenly, and Lady 


Redcliff laughed. Ada held out her hand 
eagerly, and took the letter; there were 
only a few words more. For a minute or 
two nobody spoke ; then the girl looked at 
Hugh, colouring scarlet, and said, with a 
quiver in her voice : 

“Of course you know I am perfectly 
helpless, and poor Gerald sent me some 
money in this letter. I have asked Mrs, 
Keene, where I live, to find me something 
todo. I would have done it long ago, but 
Gerald never told me of any difficulties, I 
can do nothing for him—but can’t you do 
something for Theo? Can’t we get them 
home to England ?” 

* We will,” said Hugh very quietly. 

“Oh, thank you—thank you!” cried 
Ada, and she hid her face, and burst into 
tears. 

‘Good gracious !” exclaimed Lady Red- 
cliff, with a sharp slap on the arm of her 
chair. ‘This is unbearable. If you can’t 
control yourself, go into the next room at 
once. It is quite enough to hear of a 
squalling baby in Africa.” 

Ada quieted herself suddenly, her blue 
eyes fixed on the old Jady in open astonish- 
ment. Hugh could hardly help smiling. 

“Yes; sit in the corner and be quiet,” 
said Lady Redcliff. ‘As to you, Captain 
North, you are as foolish as this girl. What 
do you mean by saying that you will bring 
these fools home to England? They must 
take the consequences of their folly.” 

“T don’t think so,” said Hugh in his 
gravest manner. 

“But I do. Is it not very true, what 
the idiot says in his letter, that luck may 
turn any day, and he may be a rich man ? 
What an amusing sort of trade it must be ! 
Gambling, and nothing else.” 
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“Theo can’t stay there,” said Hugh. 
“ Her health will be entirely ruined.” 

“Don’t you suppose she knew that 
before she went? I warned her of every- 
thing that would happen to her. She 
didn’t care. She gave up health, position, 
prospects, everything in the world, even to 
her grandmother and her cousins, un- 
natural creature, for the sake of that man, 
simply, as I told her, because he had 
handsome eyes. Yes, Miss Fane—you 
need not mind my saying so, Yours are 
not at all like them.” 

“She may have given up her relations,” 
said Hugh ; “ but they have not given up 
her. Something must be done.” 

‘Speak for yourself, please,” said Lady 
Redcliff. “What are you yoing to do? 
You can’t take Theo away from her hus- 
band. She wouldn’t come.” 

“T must think,” said Hugh, looking 
down. He feared and hated Lady Red- 
cliff; he was very unhappy, deeply in 
earnest, and her sharpness did not amuse 
him. He felt that the next moment she 
might tell his dearest secret, if she knew 
it, to Ada Fane and all the world ; and he 
had a suspicion that she did know it, from 
the mischievous tone of her last words, 
and the flash of her eyes that accompanied 
them. “If we could find something for Mr. 
Fane to do in England,” he said presently, 
looking across at Ada, with a consciousness 
that Lady Redcliff was laughing at him. 

“He thought it was impossible to find 
anything,” sighed Ada. “But perhaps 
you could——” 

Hugh looked down at his hat, frowning 
dismally. It struck him that he had better 
go away and thinkit over. This heartless 
old woman only made everything seem 
more dreadful, and the poor girl could not 
possibly be any help. He was just going 
to get up and say good-bye to them both 
for the present, when Lady Redcliff asked 
suddenly : 

“ Are youill, Captain North ?” 

“Perfectly well, thank you,” Hugh 
answered stiffly. 

“That's a pity,” said Lady Redcliff. 
“Tf you were as ill as you look, you might 
get sick-leave, and make a little tour on 
the continent of Africa, by way of going 
to a healthy place.” 

Hugh lifted his eyes and looked Lady 
Redcliff straight in the face. She always 
had a mocking air, of course, but somehow 
just then she did not look quite so dis- 
agreeable as usual. 


“What good could Ido?” he said. “I 





am not well. I believe I could get an 
extension of leave if I asked for it. But 
should I be of any use to Theo if I went 
out now?” 

“ You would like to see her !” said Lady 
Redcliff, with another flash of mischief ; 
but before he had time to make any answer, 
she looked at Ada and said: “ My dear, I 
think you had better go away now. Leave 
your letter with me, if you don’t mind. I 
will send for you when I want you again 
—to-morrow or next day. Now I want to 
talk to Captain North alone.” 

She spoke quite kindly and civilly, and 
Ada, of course, at once obeyed. When she 
was gone Lady Redcliff began to talk to 
Hugh in earnest. 

‘You and I have never been friends,” 
she said. ‘I always disliked your family; 
you are good people, most of you, and I 
detest good people. Theo and I used to 
quarrel about you. What a temper she 
had, to be sure! I wonder if there is any 
of it left now.” 

“T hope so,” said Hugh drearily; he 
did not much care whether Lady Redcliff 
liked him or not. 

“Yes, she used to stand up for you,” 
the grandmother went on, “and her eyes 
used to be all on fire when I called you 
names, Well, my poor Theo! Cousins 
are dangerous people, Captain North, and 
even now, in spite of all these misfortunes, 
I would rather she had married Gerald 
Fane.” 

“Do you know, Lady Redcliff, you are 
saying rather extraordinary things ?” said 
Hugh, starting up. ‘I may as well go. 
This African matter wants thinking about.” 

“Don’t be angry, my friend,” said Lady 
Redcliff. ‘I was not blind if Theo was, 
and you may be sure she never told me 
anything.” 

Hugh turned white, and walked across 
to the window. 

* Don’t go back to that old story now,” 
he said hastily. ‘ Let me do something 
now. WhatshallI do? What were you 
going to say? I thought you had some 
plan in your head.” 

“We will come to that by-and-by,” 
said Lady Redcliff. ‘The first question 
is, will you go to this dreadful place ? 
Somebody must go, and I suppose I am 
rather too old.” 

“OF course I'll go,” said Hugh eagerly ; 
“there is not much doubt of my managing 
that, I think.” 

“ Very well, only don’t get the fever,” 
said Lady Redcliff; “and understand 
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this, you are going 
from me.” 

“T don’t quite understand.” 

“ Why, you foolish man,” she said very 
impatiently, “ what right have you to go 
out there and interfere in the affairs of 
these Fanes, and insist on putting an end 
to all that diamond-digging rubbish, and 
bringing them home in spite of themselves 
—what right have you? Less than none, I 
think, and so will Theo. Will she take 
money from you for her journey, for 
instance ¢” 

“That is a detail,” said Hugh. 

‘Rather an important one, you will 
find. No; you must gofrom me, and the 
sooner the better—next week.” 

“T will try what I can do,” said Hugh 
quietly. 

“Very well. Sit down; don’t make 
me nervous; and read the early part of 
Gerald’s letter again—not all that stuff 
about the baby.” 

At last, after a long consultation, and 
after telling him several old stories, among 
them that of her own early interest in 
the Fanes, Lady Redcliff allowed her 
ambassador to go. He walked away from 
the house with new life and spirit; a 
strange unreasoning happiness had taken 
possession of his mind. Theo could not 
forbid him to go to her; and then he re- 
membered how she had asked him to go, 
and how he had answered like a fool 
that he preferred civilisation. Where 
was the desert now, the wilderness, where 
life was not worth living—in Africa, or in 
England ? 


ays a messenger 





STEPPERS. 

AMONG the poorest of the “poor but 
honest ” classes, Stepper is a household 
word—is familiar in their mouths, not as 
slang, but as a technical term. To those, 
however, who have no special acquain- 
tance with the life of the poor, or know- 
ledge of the infinite variety of means by 
which they eke out an existence on poor 
but honest lines, the word may sound 
vague, not to say meaningless. It might 
mean high-stepping horses, or step-dancers, 
or some particular type of pedestrians ; 
or, again, it might be a generic term for 
those who, in slang phrase, “step it,” for 
the all-sufficient reason (to them) that they 
are “ wanted” by the police. The word 
might be used in any or all of these 
senses, but as a matter of fact it is not— 





in the present connection, that is. The 
steppers of whose habits and customs we 
here propose to give some account, are 
door-step cleaners—known among them- 
selves and their own class as steppers, 
and to their employers and others cog- 
nisant of their existence as_ step-girls. 
They are a humble folk, belonging to what 
it has become the fashion to speak of as the 
“outcast” classes. Though it is their 
misfortune and not their fault that such is 
the case, they are coarse and vulgar, while 
their occupation touches about the lowest 
point of the commonplace and _ the 
drudgical. Nevertheless, they constitute 
an interesting and characteristic, if not 
picturesque or romantic social study, seeing 
that their way of life not only affords a 
specific illustration of how the poor live, 
but may also be cited as among the 
curiosities of modern inter-social relations. 

There can be good and bad work even in 
step-cleaning. Some steppers are known 
for their style and finish, for the manner 
in which they go with the grain, and bring 
up a smooth, regular, and unclouded sur- 
face. Others, though they expend as much 
labour and hearthstone, are noted for a 
streakiness and patchiness of handling that 
justly leads to their style being classed as 
slap-dashing. 

But, at best, stepping cannot be 
ranked as one of the fine arts of domestic 
labour. It is cold, sloppy, tiresome work, 
such as most housewives would rather 
avoid ; but it is less upon these material 
grounds than upon social considerations 
that the calling of the stepper is founded. 
As already intimated, the typical stepper 
is a vulgar personage, but professionally 
she is associated with gentility in its most 
acute form—the form which its admirers 
style the “ poor but proud,” and others, the 
** let us be genteel or die.” With the genteel 
of this type, the question of step-cleaning 
is a crucial test of character. Once in a 
way, and under extraordinary circum- 
stances, a lady of the class might clean 
her own doorsteps without suffering 
ostracism, but were she to make a regular 
practice of it, she would certainly lose 
caste. True, there will occasionally be 
found a housewife living in a neighbourhood 
claiming to be highly genteel, and of about 
the same social standing as the bulk of its 
inhabitants, who will habitually do her 
own stepping, sublimely regardless of what 
Mrs. Grundy may say ; in which case it is 
generally to be remarked that the offender 
sets about her task in such coquettish 
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working attire, and with such a dainty touch, 
as to lend at least a comparative grace even 
to step-cleaning. Such a defier of conven- 
tionality is not one that can be accused of 
lack of spirit. The thing usually laid to 
her charge by Grundian critics is a want 
of proper pride, and on that ground she is 
tabooed by the genteel school. Some of 
the latter can afford to keep—when they 
can get them to stay with them—maids-of- 
all-work. With these, while they have 
servants, the great step question does not 
arise as a personal matter, but they are the 
sternest censors of any less fortunately 
situated sister in gentility, who but for what 
she regards as public opinion, might be dis- 
posed to dispense with the service of the pro- 
fessional steppers. In the direction of step- 
cleaning, the unwritten laws of gentility 
draw the line at polishing up the handle of 
the big front door. If done in gloves, and 
with a mincing, amateurish air, that much 
is passed as matter of taste. But from 
the door-handle to the door-step is held to 
_be a step into the social deep of vulgarity. 

Such is the situation that gives rise to 
the demand for steppers ; and the demand 
is met by an ample supply. From the 
rookery district, which is generally to be 
found in the more densely populated 
suburban quarters of the metropolis, there 
issues forth about eight o’clock each week- 
day morning a little army of freelance 
steppers, which rapidly spreads itself over 
the poor but genteel neighbourhoods which 
usually lie at no great distance from the 
rookeries, though socially there is, and 
especially in the minds of the genteel folk, 
a great gulf fixed between them. The 
regiments of steppers are emphatically 
ragged ones. A few among the privates, 
who may by comparison be called metho- 
dical, carry coarse aprons with them, and 
mount them when they are “on the job.” 
Beyond this there is no attempt at any- 
thing in the shape of a working uniform. 
On the contrary, their dress is fearfully 
and wonderfully un-uniform. So much so, 
indeed, that a stranger meeting them 
might well ask of them, as of the witches 
in Macbeth, ‘“‘ What are these, so wild in 
their attire, that look not like the inhabi- 
tants o’ the earth, and yet are ont?” 
They are generally clad in a miscellaneous 
collection of cast-off finery, bestowed upon 
them by their genteel patrons, when the 
articles have become so dilapidated that 
the “ole clo’” merchants will not have 
them at any price. Whether these garments 
are a “tight squeeze,” or “ fit too much,” 





is as much a matter of chance, as is their 
particular fashion, or the special extent of, 
or variations in, their loop’d and window’d 
raggedness. When to this it is added 
that the steppers are, during business 
hours, besmirched from head to heel 
with mud and hearthstone, it will easily 
be understood that they present a decidedly 
scarecrowish appearance. These, like worse 
things, however, would seem to be “nothing 
when you are used to them.” The steppers 
are ragged, but not ashamed. They carry 
themselves with a defiant jauntiness and 
abandon that goes very well with the 
outré character of their dress. With their 
tatters fluttering free at every movement, 
they are, if not picturesque, at any rate 
unconventional figures, and to an artistic 
eye afford something of relief to the mono- 
tonous gentility with which they are 
brought into contact. To prosaic observers, 
their appearance, as persons to be employed 
about a household, would probably be sug- 
gestive of the adoption of a ‘counting the 
spoons” policy in dealing with them, espe- 
pecially as they are known to hail from 
doubtful districts. Such a notion, how- 
ever, though excusable, and even natural 
under the circumstances, does the steppers 
less than justice. Though they live in 
neighbourhoods in which they must per- 
force mingle with shady characters, it is the 
poverty and not the will of their class which 
consents to their doing so. They are them- 
selves passing honest, and that under con- 
ditions involving temptation. That in the 
long run honesty is their best policy, from 
a professional point of view, there is no 
doubt; but it is due to them to believe 
that their honesty has a better and 
deeper root than policy. It can be said, 
to their credit, that the better they are 
known the more they are trusted. Like 
many of their betters, they have a keen 
eye to the main chance, and it must be 
admitted that they have a Silas Wegg-like 
style and assurance in suggesting that gifts 
in kind will be acceptable. If they spot a 
“weal and hammer,” say, they will intimate 
with ecstatic tone and look, that of all 
things else edible a “ weal and ham” pie 
is the one in which they most delight— 
when they can get it ; which is only when 
some kind-arted lady offers them a bit. 
They will pointedly inform you that 
“pore” mother is in desperate straits for 
these, “pore” father at a standstill for those, 
old things which—by a mere coincidence, 
of course—happen to be lying about your 
place, They incidentally mention that the 
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School Board is threatening to summon 
father because he ain’t got no clothes for 
Johnny and Polly, and that Johnny is 
“the exact size” of your little boy, and 
Polly the very same age as your little girl. 
Lastly, though not leastly, they will boldly 
and plainly ‘spell ” for presents of clothing 
for themselves. All this, however, is merely 
the stepper’s form of opportunism. If their 
“ spelling” fails to have the desired effect, 
they may—when out of hearing of the 
strong-minded or hard-fisted employers 
concerned—relieve their minds by indulg- 
ing in a few curses, which, however, will 
be more loud than deep. That is the most 
and worst that happens even in an extreme 
case, and nobody seems a penny the worse. 
A sternly uneuphemistic critic might, of 
course, describe such “ spelling” as is here 
spoken of as sturdy beggary, but if, in that 
sense, steppers will beg, they may be 
trusted not to steal. Their general honesty 
is testified to by the fact that numbers of 
their regular employers—including some 
of those who are not to be “had” by 
spelling—habitually entrust them with 
money to “go errands.” In even the 
lowest callings there are probably touches 
of the romantic or dramatic, if we only 
knew of them, and in this errand-going 
connection the steppers are wont to hint 
that they could strange tales unfold—tales 
illustrative of the weaknesses of gentility, 
and its Spartan struggles to conceal the fact 
that it is struggling with the pinch of 
poverty. The steppers speak of the 
skeletons in the cupboards of gentility in 
no pharisaical or rejoicing spirit, and they 
generally stop short of mentioning names, 
or betraying the confidence impliedly if not 
expressly reposed in them by individuals. 
There is, therefore, no reason to suppose 
that their statements are more strange 
than true when they tell you that it is part 
of their professional experience to be some- 
times employed to smuggle in spirits for 
ladies, who, though highly genteel, are 
privately addicted to “alcoholic stimula- 
tion;” or that they occasionally act as 
agents in pawnbroking transactions, or are 
sent to order hundredweights or even 
half - hundredweights of coals to be 
delivered ‘‘on the quiet,” at back gates, 
and after dark. Or again, that they “step” 
for houses that are practically in a state of 
siege ; to which admission can only be 
gained by signal knocks, the besieged 
residents being strictly on guard against 
attempted incursions upon the part of 
dunning rent or tax collectors, tradesmen, 











and men who are anxious to be “in 
possession.” Or once more, that they 
“know of” ladies who, though always 
“dressed up to the nines,” and holding 
their heads up with the proudest of their 
neighbours, go dinnerless at home in order 
that their husbands may not have to go 
lunchless in the City, and who are some- 
times in such pecuniary straits that they 
—the steppers—have to give them credit 
for the few pence which constitute the 
price of their daily labour. The steppers 
discourse of these things rather in a philo- 
sophical than a scandal-mongering strain— 
as proofs of the truth of the saying that all 
that glitters is not gold, and evidence that 
even the poorest have—negatively—some- 
thing to be thankful for; that all the 
bitterness of poverty does not fall to the lot 
of the avowedly poor—the people, that is, 
who have no “ appearance to keep up,” who 
can afford to be poor but not ashamed. 
The steppers, as a body, range from 
thirteen to eighteen years of age, and they 
are of necessity robust girls, for only those 
who are strong can stand the work for any 
length oftime. The pursuit of their calling 
involves being out in the streets in all 
weather for hours at a stretch, while the 
actual work is, perhaps, the most trying in 
the whole range of household labour. 
Throughout the winter months the hands 
and arms of the steppers are chapped from 
finger-ends to elbows ; and during the same 
period their having colds is more the rule 
than the exception, so that, in every way, 
their money is hardly earned. With 
regard to manners, it can scarcely be said 
of the steppers that they have none at all, 
but those they have are certainly more 
pronounced than desirable. Many people 
would be disposed to esteem robust as too 
mild a word whereby to characterise 
steppers, and it must be confessed that 
their style is decidedly masculine. They 
assume a manly gait and bearing, address 
each other as “mate,” and by way of 
friendly greeting exchange, not good-day, 
but ‘“ What cheer?” They are habitually 
slangy in their discourse, and are not 
altogether guiltless of the use of the big, 
big D. They may be seen unabashedly 
performing break-down dances in the 
streets, partly on the plea of keeping 
themselves warm, but more from love of 
the thing; from fancying themselves step- 
pers in the dancing sense of the word. 
Though there are those among them who 
can and do whistle, it can scarcely be said 
of them, as a body, that they whistle as 
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they go for want of thought, but they do 
frequently enliven their way by trolling 
out snatches of the popular music-hall songs 
of the day. As a trade, the steppers, 
though not formally organised, are, in prac- 
tice, strongly unionist. Should a “ labour 
dispute ” run very high among them, they 
are wont to resort to ordeal by battle 
against those whom they hold to be “ knob- 
sticks,” and certainly it is not a pretty 
spectacle to see two girls—even step-girls 
—toss off their hats and jackets, and “ go” 
for each other in pugilistic fashion. This, 
however, though not an unknown occur- 
rence in steppers’ circles, is a comparatively 
rare one, as they generally manage to settle 
their differences by means of a slanging- 
match. In short, the steppers are of the 
streets streety. It would be unfeeling to say 
that this is as it should be, or not to wish 
that it were otherwise. Still, under all the 
circumstances of the case, it is only what 
might naturally be expected, and, with the 
exception of the disposition to fisticuffs, 
there is, after all, nothing in the manners 
of the steppers that need greatly shock any, 
save the hypercritical or ultragenteel. 
When out on their trade expeditions, the 
steppers hunt in couples—not from any 
practical need for such an arrangement, or 
with any view to sub-division of labour, but 
simply, as it would appear, on grounds of 
sociability. The two who “ work mates” 
each take their own regular places, and 
go upon sharing terms as to “chance” 
jobs, performing them turn and turn 
about. When not engaged simulta- 
neously, the one who is “standing off” 
lounges over the railings gossiping with 
the one who is working, after the fashion 
of the idlers who are always to be found 
gathered around any workmen who may 
happen to have outdoor jobs on hand. 
To outsiders this method would appear to 
involve waste of time and opportunity, 
but the steppers say not. Of them, as of 
other people, it may be assumed that they 
know their own business best, and they 
assert that they can earn quite as much 
working mates as they would do single- 
handed, while they have the advantage, as 
they consider it, of company. As remune- 
ration for the lower-paid kinds of female 
labour goes, the earnings of the steppers 
are relatively good. They have a regular 
tariff of charges arranged on the sliding 
scale system. For washing and hearth- 
stoning an ordinary front-door flight of 
two or three steps the charge is a penny, 
and, if required, the stone window-sill will 





be taken in for an additional halfpenny. 
Area steps and passages are charged at 
from a penny or twopence, or it may be 
higher according to quantity, and flagged 
or tiled pathways are in the same way 
priced according to length. From a house 
favourably constructed from a stepper’s 
interest point of view—that is to say, with 
steepish area and front steps, stone 
window-sill, and paved outer entrance, the 
steppers will realise as much as fourpence 
for a single full clean-down. Twopence 
per job all round would probably, however, 
represent their average takings, while the 
average time per job is about a quarter of 
an hour. If they go indoors, as they 
sometimes do, to clean windows, scrub 
floors, or perform other domestic odd jobs, 
their payment becomes matter of special 
contract, though, as a general rule, within 
a maximum limit of sixpence, with, in 
some instances, a ‘‘snack” of bread-and- 
cheese and a glass of ale thrown in. 
Saturday is the grand field-day of the 
steppers. On that day a stepper, with a 
fairly good connection, and fairly good 
luck in the way of chance engagements, 
will earn from half-a-crown to three shil- 
lings, and the total weekly earnings of 
such an one may be safely set down at 
from seven to eight shillings. Then there 
are their pickings. As already mentioned, 
they come in for cast-off clothing, some- 
times to an extent that leaves them 
with surplus quantities to dispose of. 
They fall heirs, either by voluntary gift, 
or as a result of their own pointed 
suggestion, to empty bottles, and jam- 
pots, and other the like small house- 
hold lumber, their aggregations of which 
usually bring them in, from the marine- 
store dealers, at least another sixpence per 
week, They are recognised recipients of 
broken victuals, and these, too, they can 
sell if they are so disposed. Insuch “ out- 
cast” quarters as those in which steppers 
usually reside there are always poor families 
anxious to purchase the cheap “lots” 
offered for sale by the professional beggars 
frequenting the common lodging-houses, 
or other collectors of “scrap” food. Asa 
rule, however, the steppers, if living with 
their parents, generously reserve their 
edible benefactions for home consumption, 
and are consequently regarded as guests 
who specially well-become the household 
table. It is mostly upon Saturdays that 
the established steppers are called upon to 
assist in the indoor work of some of their 
regular places. Moreover, some house- 
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wives, remembering that the steppers are 
not available for Sundays, prefer having 
their Saturday step-cleaning done in the 
afternoon or evening,after the gre ngrocers, 
milkmen, butchers, bakers, errand - boys, 
and other heavy-booted and step-dirtying 
callers have made their visits. From these 
causes Saturday, though a half-holiday to 
most other manual labourers, is the long 
day of the steppers. On other days 
stepping is virtually half-time work, the 
most fully engaged of the steppers having 
finished their rounds by one o’clock. 
Numbers of them turn their afternoon to 
account to add to their incomes. A 
favourite method of doing this is to take 
an afternoon-round as hawkers of such tea 
‘relishes ” as watercress or shrimps. Or 
if they do not care to risk capital, they 
may engage as assistants to peripatetic 
dealers in such wares upon a larger scale, 
Some devote afternoons to taking to the 
residences of patrons in the stepping line 
plants or flowers, “all a-blowing and 
a-growing,” or firewood, or some of the 
household small wares, the production of 
which is among the home industries of the 
poor. For such goods steppers with an 
eye to business, and to the wants of parti- 
cular households, or the weaknesses of 
particular housewives, frequently obtain 
orders on commission at—alleged—bargain 
prices, and on the strength of the repre- 
sentation—likely enough to be true—that 
they have relatives in the trade concerned. 
Of the steppers who do not go in for 
“foreign” engagements in the afternoon, 
some help at home. Perhaps they assist a 
mother who takes in washing, or they may 
lend a hand to a father or brother -who 
works at home as a single-handed manu- 
facturer of tin ware or wire goods, or follows 
the calling of a chair-caner or umbrella- 
mender — occupations in which female 
assistance is of material value. Finally 
there is a contingent of the steppers who 
being after their fashion philosophers of 
the lotus-eating school, spend their letsure 
time in such idleness and dreamful ease as 
they have the power to command. On 
fine afternoons numbers of these are to be 
seen sauntering about the leading business 
thoroughfares of their home district enjoy- 
ing what in their own vernacular is styled 
a “shop-window fuddle.” Others of them 


will take afternoon strolls with their young 
men, if it happens—as it frequently does— 
that the said young men are out of work, 
or, being budding loafers, have never been 
in work. 


In their degree the steppers are 


| willing to receive “ treats.” 








good matches, and need not lack young 
men. In the classes to which they and 
their suitors belong, wife labour for hire is 
matter of course. On that point there is 
no need for express understanding. It 
goes without saying that the wife is 
not only to manage, but to help to 
maintain the household, and she is for- 
tunate if her earnings are regarded by her 
husband as being only secondary and sup- 
plementary to his own. The wife is often 
the chief, and not unfrequently the sole, 
supporter of the home, her “ master” con- 
tenting himself with seeing that she works 
while he loafs. Fellows of this—the 
“ corner-man”—type think it matter for 
pride rather than shame to have wives 
who “can keep them without work.” Any 
of them who undertake to “scratch” for 
their own tobacco and drink are disposed 
to look upon themselves as being weakly, 
not to say recklessly virtuous. In the 
days of their youth they deliberately lay 
themselves out for being provided for 
as husbands, Pending that noble consum- 
mation, their greatest boast is to have a 
gal” who can “lush” them—that is to 
say, pay for drink for them. This the 
stepper who sets up a “regular” young 
man of this type is generally able and 
willing to do, and though it is a perversion 
of the ordinary relation of the sexes in 
this connection, she is as proud of being 
able to “stand.” as her loafing lover is 
She will pay 
for his ’arf pints of beer or ’arf ounces of 
tobacco, or his admission to such places of 
amusement as they may frequent, and she 
makes him presents of the cheap but 
‘“‘ikey ” caps and neckties that he is wont 
to affect. Moreover, while such steppers 
are “ good ” for treats in the days of love’s 
young dream, they are girls of promise for 
the future. To have succeeded as steppers, 
they must have been strong and hard- 
working, and when the days of their 
stepping are over, they commonly prove 
capable and desirable hands in some other 
of the harder forms of female labour. 
Though stepping, like the brook, goes 
on for ever, individual steppers come and 
go with all the rapidity incidental to a 
short service system, stepping being but an 
episode in a career. The age at which a 
girl may enter the ranks of the steppers is 
a point upon which the “trade” places no 
restrictions. Formerly its settlement rested 
solely between the juvenile aspirants and 
those who choose to employ them. Weird 
little creatures of nine or ten, standing 
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scarcely higher than the house-pails they 
had to lift about, might be seen eagerly 
competing for a share of the “ wage fund” 
devoted to payment for stepping. In 
these latter days, however, the School 


Board has constituted itself a party to the. 


question, with the result that for five days 
of the week, at any rate, no girl under 
thirteen can practise as a stepper. On the 
sixth day—Saturday—the beautiful canons 
of political economy have full and free 
play, the liberty of the subject, freedom of 
contract, and the operations of the law of 
supply and demand are left untrammelled. 
Therefore, on that day, the baby com- 
petitors still come forward, though, happily 
for themselves, in diminished and con- 
tinuously diminishing numbers, for the use 
and wont of the other five days is 
gradually putting them out of court. But 
at whatever age steppers join the calling 
they must not remain in it beyond the age 
of eighteen at the latest. Chief of the un- 
written laws governing the trade is that 
which regulates retirement, and decrees that 
stepping is an employment for girls only, 
not for women. If need be, this law is 
cuforced by the very effective method of 
**small-ganging.” Gangs of the trade go 
on the war-path against any offender who 
may have been impeached and found guilty 
of the high crime and misdemeanour of 
“acting contrary to the interests of the 
trade.” They boycott her socially, and 
“picket ” her professionally. They chivey 
her in the streets, and create such scenes 
around the dwellings at which she is 
engaged, that employers are fain to dis- 
pense with her services. Fortunately it is 
rarely that any excuse for such extreme 
measures arises. As they approach the 
proscribed limit of age, the steppers seem 
naturally to get “above their business.” 
They begin to regard themselves as women, 
and to consider it due to the dignity of 
womanhood that they seek some less 
streety and wandering calling. 

As they have graduated in the lower and 
more laborious kinds of household work, it 
might be thought that they would be 
desirous of going into domestic service ; 
but, of all things else, they avoid that. 
Some of them set up as charwomen “ by 
the day.” Others go into laundries, or 
fire-wood yards, or rag-sorting sheds. A 
bright particular few, who may have had 
genteel proclivities latent in them, or have 
caught the complaint while stepping at the 
cottages of gentility, qualify themselves as 
sewing machinists—a profession accounted 








highly genteel in comparison with the other 


occupations named above. But to what- 
ever calling they may betake them, they 
are careful to be assured that it is one the 
pursuit of which will permit of their having 
“their evenings to themselves.” That 
stepping does this fully, is held to be the 
chief of the compensating advantages of 
that, on the whole, not very desirable 
calling. That domestic service does not give 
its votaries their evenings is, to the mind 
of the stepper—as at present constituted 
and trained—an insuperable objection. 
The stepper of the period, even when not 
an afternoon idler, is the daughter of 
(evening) liberty. After six o'clock, by 
which time her father, brothers, or lover, 
if she have one, will have knocked off 
work, if they have any, she becomes, 
according to the ideas of her class, quite a 
“swagger” personage. She assumes evening- 
costume, though not in the society sense of 
the term, by ‘stripping for dinner,” as the 
Irish footman put it. On the contrary, she 
empties her box upon herself, to use her 
own metaphorical phrase. She mounts all 
the finery she possesses, or as much as she 
can well carry, if her possessions go beyond 
that point, though that is a very exceptional 
case. Her dressis, perforce, of the cheapest 
materials, but in point of colour it is as 
rich, if not as rare, as money can buy, and 
its fashion is generally striking, though 
certainly not ‘invested with artistic 
merit.” Arrayed in all her glory of 
colour and bedizenment, and revelling 
in her liberty, the stepper in summer- 
time roams at large about some evening 
stroll “ beat,” favoured of the set to which 
she belongs. If she has a “regular” 
young man, he will be the companion of 
her walk, if not she usually “pals in” with 
two or three other young-men-less girls, in 
which latter case she is always ready for 
chaff or horseplay with other promenaders 
of either sex. In winter evenings the 
stepper is to be found among the fre- 
quenters of the cheaper music-halls, or 
of the harmonic meetings held in public- 
houses. At the latter she is occasionally 
to be found figuring among those who 
“oblige the company.” Her voice is 
neither low nor sweet, but she “ fancies 
herself,” has “the nerve” necessary for 
such appearances in public, and her taste 
in song being towards the modern comic 
and patter line, her lack of a musical 
quality of voice is of no consequence. 
Taking into account all the circum- 
stances of the stepper’s life ; her generally 
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miserable and over-crowded home, her 
premature self-dependence, her evenings 
to herself, and her methods of spendin 
them, her uncultured mind and sordid 
surroundings—taking into consideration 
all these things, it is much more matter 
for pity than wonder that the stepper 
should sometimes be led astray. Such 
an incident is, however, rarer than even 
those who judge charitably might suppose. 
As a rule the stepper marries early and 
settles down to the life of a wife and 
mother of the poverty-stricken classes—a life 
of ceaseless drudgery, and endurance, and 
intermittent starvation ; a life which calls 
for infinite self-resource, and self-sacrifice, 
and than which, as a normal condition, 
there is no life more hard or more weary. 
Whether or not Stepper Brigades could 
be organised by which the steppers would 
be immediately benefited, and, perhaps, 
ultimately trained for domestic service, is 
a question which must be left to practical 
philanthropists. Nevertheless, the present 
writer ventures to think that the brigade 
experiment would be worth making. That 
the material to be worked upon does not 
appear very promising in the rough is true, 
but there are possibilities of good in it. 
The mere attempt here would be honour- 
able; defeat in it—if it befell—would 
certainly not be disgrace, while success 
would be its own exceeding great reward. 





FROM LOVE’S ASHES. 


LONE in a far-off land, 
With empty heart and treasure lost, 
Poor, championless, and fortune-crost, 
She stretches out her hand 
Across the wide, unfathomed sea, 
To one, who sware in other days 
Amid love’s tumult and amaze 
A changeless fealty. 


Lo! there the letter lies, 
A poor, tear-blotted, flimsy thing, 
Yet hath it subtle power to bring 
The dew unto mine eyes ; 
And through a silver mist I see 
The pretty face I used to kiss 
In youth’s unquestioning fond bliss, 
When love was new to me. 


The pretty childish face, 
Untroubled by a touch of care, 
Set round about with golden hair ; 
The gay and girlish grace, 
The peal of laughter gushing free, 
Like music of a summer brook, 
The winsome way, the sunshine look, 
The pure and joyous glee— 


I call them all to mind, 

But with each bright imagining 

Come darker memories that sting, 
For I was fool, and blind ; 

I thought she gave her love to me, 

But while I watered well the root 

Of hope’s fair vine, and looked for fruit, 
Another robbed the tree. 





Robbed, said I? Nay, I err, 
He did but take the thing she gave— 
While I, to baffled love a slave, 
Made bitter coil and stir, 
They twain made haste to put the sea 
Betwixt their lives and mine. So past 
The wave of my first love—and last— 
And left me scarred, but free. 


Now here her letter lies: 
Her widowed cry from that far land, 
That I should take her by the hand, 
And dry her streaming eyes. 
**T have no friend, but only thee ; 
I wronged thee, slaying love and truth, 
Yet let the memory of our youth 
Plead with thine heart for me.” 


The memory of our youth ! 
Ah, sometime love! that spell is vain, 
If you should seek to make again 
The trial of my truth. 
Not wider is the sounding sea, 
That parts us land from land to-day, 
Than time’s wide gulf that bars the way 
Of love to you and me. 


Can you give back the glow 
That warmed the spring-time of our love? 
The faith that placed you far above 

All things God’s stars below ? 
Spread honey for last year’s dead bee : 
Will he arise to sip the store? 
I trow not. So for evermore 

Love’s honey tempts not me. 


Yet gentlest feelings blend, 
And tender memories gather near; 
I take a sacred charge and dear, 

Of sister and of friend ; ‘ 
Not vainly o’er the wide, wild sea 
Her letter comes. brother’s right, 
In place of dead-and-gone delight, 

The future offers me. 


Lone in a far-off land, 

With empty heart and treasure lost, 

Poor, championless, and fortune-crost, 
She stretches out her hand 

Across the wide unfathomed sea, 

And one, forsaken in far days, 

Gives from the ashes of love’s blaze, 
His changeless fealty. 





OUR SHINING RIVER. 
XI. 


THERE is a fine tropical heat and glow 
this glorious summer’s evening, the air all 
transfused with sunset glow, and a vista of 
many channels of shining waters that are 
lost to sight in arcades of overhanging 
foliage. Boats are shooting to and fro, 
making golden ripples on the mirror-like 
surface. Groves, and gardens, and grassy 
lawns all ‘iteniodeaied with the placid 
stream, give us the notion that we have 
descended unawares upon the Fortunate 
Isles—a region of amaranthine bowers, 
where perpetual youth and sunshine hold 
their sway; and beyond rise heights of 
still more glow and colour, clothed with 
grand masses of trees which are touched 
with the first glory of autumnal hues. 

And we, too, are of Arcadia, sitting by 
the very margin of the river in calm and 
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blissful indolence. All the trouble and 
worry of things are over. There are no 
more explanations to be made, and all the 
arrangements that may be necessary are of 
a pleasant and cheerful nature. First of 
all it was evident that Mrs. Pyecroft’s 
scheme had utterly and entirely collapsed. 
As Charlwood had married Rebecca, it was 
quite evident that he could not, as society 
is at present constituted, marry anybody 
else. But the collapse of her scheme 
seemed to threaten the collapse of Mrs. 
Pyecroft herself. She was near fainting 
when she heard of Charlwood’s marriage. 

“And what will become of my poor 
husband ?” she asked of me in a hoarse 
whisper. “‘ With Charlwood in their hands, 
these dreadful people will work poor 
Ernest’s ruin.” 

And then, when the poor woman found 
that by my instrumentality Mr. Thomas had 
been placed out of the reach of the tempta- 
tion of doing any mischief, in the revulsion 
of feeling, and in the thankfulness of her 
heart, she threw herself upon my neck 
and kissed me. 

“IT promised you Claudia,” she said, 
when she could command her voice; “I 
promised you Claudia if you would save 
my husband. Well, take her, dear Arthur, 
and may you be happy.” 

And so we sit by the margin of the 
river, Claudia and I, in this happy twilight 
hour, while a convenient corner of her wrap 
affords shelter to a little hand that is 
clasped in mine. 

The glow of sunset which has vanished 
from the river, leaving only a gleam here 
and there reflected from the clouds, still 
rests upon the hills beyond the river, upon 
the old castle perched on the height, with 
its suggestions of Rhineland; the castle 
happens to be a sham, but it is just as 
effective at this moment as if it dated from 
the Plantagenets ; upon the wooded heights 
of Cliveden, where each tree stands out in 
individual distinctness, while still the senti- 
ment is preserved of massive forest growth. 

Then, as the glow of light fades away, 
and soft silvern eventide holds full pos- 
session, we hear the launches hooting 
and tooting in the distance, like so 
many owls, and now and then we see a 
pair of eyes, red and green, stealing out 
from the wooded channel and stealthily 
approach, throwing before them strange, 
lurid reflections in the tranquil waters. 

And yet in this soft, pleasant scene we 
have certain reminders that we are within 
easy distance of the great metropolis. 





People drop in from the station, who have 
come down by the last train, with the 
flavour of the Law Courts, and the Strand, 
and the theatres about them. We have 
just lost an M.P., who has hurried off to 
take part in an expected division; and 
before that a quiet, observant pair took 
their departure to appear presently on the 
boards of a London theatre. Fancy the 
dressing and “ making-up,” the footlights, 
and the hot glare, in contrast with this 
pleasant lawn and sweet, shining river ! 
And then there is that undefinable tone 
about some nice-looking young women and 
their attendant masters or vassals, as if 
they received so many impressions that 
they were all hopelessly blurred and con- 
fused, that seems to characterise the more 
cultivated of London’s denizens. Here is 
a clever, good-looking fellow with a charm- 
ing wife, and a kind, sensible-looking 
mother-in-law, and a light detachment of 
brothers, sisters, cousins, or what not, 
coming and going about them. 

“Ah, what is that game, you know, 
where you have all kinds of things, you 
know? A game with—ah—you know ?” 

Thus far Benedick, to whom Beatrice 
softly replies : 

“Quite so; yes, I know, but I forget. 
You mean—ah yes, that game—at that 
place,” | 

The pair look hopelessly at each other, 
when the brisker mother, who seems really 
concerned that they should not have every- 
thing they want, suggests, in a hopeful tone: 

“ Perhaps Alfred knows ?” 

Then there is soft cooing over the water, 
and Alfred, obedient to the summons, 
paddles gently to the bank, a youth in 
white flannels, lounging in a birch-bark 
canoe. 

“Dear Alfred,” says Beatrice, leaning 
confidentially on the railing, ‘‘we are in 
such perplexity! There is a game—with 
things.” 

“And other things, you know,” interposes 
Benedick ; ‘things you call—ah, you know.” 

“Surely you know what they mean, 
Alfred?” cries the mother in a stimulating 
tone. 

Alfred muses as he lights a cigarette 
deliberately with a wax-match. The air 
is so calm that the flame is not stirred, 
while a sudden light is thrown upon the 
faces that are waiting anxiously for his 
dictum. 

“ Yes, I think I know,” replies Alfred at 
last, “ but I can’t quite recall it. It isn’t 
something where you have two things?” 
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“Oh no, not that at all,” interposes 
Benedick fretfully. ‘It’s something where 
there are all kinds of things, and other 
things besides.” 

“Yes, I quite know what you mean, 
but——” And Alfred wags his head 
gravely, and, with a stroke of the paddle, 
shoots out into the stream. 

Beatrice and Benedick looked at each 
other hopelessly, and it will never be 
known what that thing was they were 
seeking to discover, for at that moment 
mademoiselle appeared upon the scene, 
and in the slight confusion caused by her 
appearance, involving a hasty withdrawal 
of Claudia’s hand from its place of rest, we 
lost sight of the seekers after knowledge. 

Mademoiselle had not yet been told of 
the new arrangement or order of things, 
and looked at us sharply, as if there was 
something not quite proper in our sitting 
thus together, without the restraining 
influence of a chaperon. 

“T thought your mother was out here, 
Claudia,” she said rather severely. And 
then I told her how henceforth Claudia 
would be mine, and that, as she had been 
the pleasant companion of our voyage so 
far, we hoped that she would continue to 
sit in our boat—#in other words, that, as 
Claudia was fondly attached to her, we 
hoped she would come and live part of the 
year, anyhow, with us in our new home, 
while she might pass the rest of her time 
at the Hall. 

“Yes, I like that very well ; it will be 
very good,” said mademoiselle warmly, 
while the tears stood in her eyes. “ But, 
monsieur, I call you to testify that to the 
very end I fill my charge. There has not 
been, not all the way, one word of lof.” 

We were quite ready to satisfy the con- 
science of mademoiselle upon this point, 
and explained to her that, if the feeling 
itself had arisen during the voyage, with- 
out the medium of spoken words, that was 
not due to any want of vigilance on her 
part, but to the all-pervading influence of 
the passion, which reveals itself in a thou- 
sand ways, not to be suppressed or turned 
aside. Mademoiselle, as an old practi- 
tioner, shook her head knowingly, and 
spread out her hands with a gesture that 
seemed to embrace all things known and 
unknown. 

“You may thank me, monsieur,” she 
whispered confidentially, “that I have 
kept Claudia for you, else there would have 
been lovers—mon Dieu !-—without end.” 

If this is to be our last night upon the 





river, it is, at any rate, the brightest 
and pleasantest. And the morrow opens 
bright and clear, with a deep-blue sky, and 
tall clouds sailing majestically across—not 
a day for fishing or painting, for everything 
is too crisp and bright, but pre-eminently 
a day for boating, when the soft, soppy 
tone that artists and fishermen love can be 
dispensed with. 

The long, sylvan passage to the lock is 
one of the pleasantest things imaginable 
this bright summer morning, and our boat 
forms part of a watery procession that 
passes to and fro incessantly. A couple 
of launches and a dozen or so of pleasure- 
boats are an ordinary charge for this lock, 
which is the porch or antechamber to the 
very loveliest reach of the river. To drift 
lazily along in the shade of the woods 
beneath 

Cliefden’s proud alcove, 
The bower of wanton Shrewsbury and love, 
is all that is delicious in the far niente line. 
The quotation, by the way, is incumbent 
upon all who pass this way. And now 
mademoiselle smiles encouragingly, and 
hailing the once tabooed word, exclaims : 

“ Ah, but monsieur is galant.” 

After all, the link of association between 
the present proud mansion of Cliveden— 
which may not be sold, it seems, to any 
mere millionaire, but must ever remain one 
of the residences of a high aristocracy— 
between the now existing Cliveden and the 
dissolute Buckingham and wanton Shrews- 
bury of Pope’s lines, is but a slight one. 
The present modern house is the second 
built upon the site, as Buckingham’s proud 
alcove and the one that succeeded it were 
burnt down. And the whole crew of the 
Restoration times, and, later on, of the early 
Georgian period, when Prince Fred was in 
possession of it, were not such dainty and 
savoury spirits that we should worship the 
ground which was trodden by their foot- 
steps. 

Indeed, the lovely scene suggests rather 
the thought of the thousands, in times 
recent and remote, who have taken honest, 
wholesome pleasure in river and woods, 
and never so much as now, when the whole 
reach is alive with all kinds of floating 
objects, from the Noah’s Ark of a house- 
boat, to the fragile Indian canoe. Under 
the wooded banks lie a whole row of the 
gayest of house-boats, and among the craft 
that shoot past appears the Venetian 
gondola, that made its first appearance at 
Henley. There are two of these craft, by 
the way, on the river, and they are certainly 
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more picturesque than the steam-launches, 
but scarcely as useful. 

But the whole scene is like a vision, in 
which you do not expect any particular 
consistency. It is all a vision of lodges and 
cool summer-houses, and bubbling waters, 
of marble steps and balustraded terraces, 
with boats everywhere, and lovely children, 
and fair women ; of swans, too, and troops 
of cygnets, that take their part in this 
general water-party ; of dogs that bark at 
the swans, and retreat from the long, 
hissing neck and then bark more fiercely; 
dogs of all kinds, from the proud St. 
Bernard to the insignificant toy. Then 
there are pleasant paths lurking among 
the woods, and winding roads among the 
ferns, with still more sweet children and 
fair women in T-carts and donkey-chaises, 
and a general stir of life that is still languid 
and lotus-eating, but not without the thrill 
of repressed emotion. 

A traveller last night suggested that the 
Thames just above reminded him of the 
Congo on a smaller scale; but in these 
reaches our river might be appropriately 
called the Contango, so thickly are its 
banks peopled with the race of stock- 
brokers and their families. While the 
magnates of the peerage have pitched their 
tents upon the hills, the tabernacles of the 
children of Capel Court are in every pretty 
valley and fairy dell. And while the men 
go up every day to fight their battle with 
Fate, and pluck wealth and safety from the 
lion’s mouth, the women and children are 
afloat all day long among the swans and 
water-lilies. Not that the womenkind are 
altogether deserted ; there are plenty of 
youths among the tribe, and if there are 
three brothers in a family, one will be on 
scout watching the markets in the City, 
while the other two loll at ease in their 
wigwams, or dart to and fro in the light 
canoe. In the very centre of this district 
is Boulter’s Lock, the very centre of the 
great pleasure-traffic on the river. Mr. 
Pyecroft is preparing a historic work on 
the navigation of the Thames, and I believe 
that he has traced to their sources the 
various names of the locks, and that he 
will settle the vexed question of who 
Boulter was, and why the lock was called 
after him ; and I will leave him his copy- 
right in the story, which ought to interest 
the great mass of boating-people on the 
Thames, for most of them, at one time or 
other, may remember a press of boats at 
Boulter’s Lock. 

Boulter’s Lock seems to glory in its 





popularity, and we have seen photographs 
of the place on a Bank Holiday, in which 
you can’t see the water for the boats, and 
you wonder that they did not all join 
together and form a permanent roof or 
crust to the lock. It is a great place, too, 
for meeting people you don’t expect to see, 
and more than one novelist, I fancy, has 
depicted an awkward rencontre in which 
the scene has been Boulter’s Lock. And 
our case was no exception, for there, in the 
middle of the lock, was Mr. Thomas’s 
house-boat, The Crab, in tow of a villainous- 
looking tug; the pair of them taking up 
nearly all the room, and threatening the 
lighter craft with a possibly awkward nip 
in descending. One or two prudent crews 
gave up their turn to enter the lock, not 
relishing such company; but looking at 
Claudia I saw that her eyes said “ Go on,” 
and in we went. 

Mr. Thomas soon espied us, and began 
an harangue from the top of his house-boat. 
He had been drinking evidently betimes 
that morning, and his sense of wrong was, 
no doubt, heightened by a maddening 
whirl of drink-phantoms in his brain. His 
first thesis was that the Pyecrofts were a 
set of beggarly scoundrels, and he illus- 
trated rather than established this by a 
series of examples drawn from the recent, 
as well as the more ancient, family annals. 
And yet was he aware of his daughter's 
marriage, and that he was performing the 
office of the proverbial ill bird in thus 
holding forth? Oh yes, Mr. Thomas knew 
all about that, and thence his indignation. 
As for the daughter who had robbed him, 
he would serve her out; she should be in 
custody before the day was over, and her 
husband as her accomplice. 

“Why, what has she robbed you of, you 
wretch!” cried Mrs, Thomas, who had 
evidently been taking her daughter’s part, 
and was wringing her hands, tearful and 
dishevelled, below. . 

“Why, her clothes and jewels!” roared 
Thomas, ‘I paid for ’em all.” 

‘Don’t be a fool, father,” urged Albert. 
“ Everybody’s laughing at you.” 

Mr. Thomas glared around in his fury. 
Perhaps he discovered a smile lurking 
about the corner of my mouth; anyhow he 
fastened upon me. 

* Why, I'll job a hole in the bottom of 
your boat!” he cried, almost out of his 
senses with rage; and, suiting the action 
to the word, he ran to the stem of his craft 
with a heavy boat-hook in his hand to carry 
out his threat. 
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Naturally I grasped the other end, and 
we glared at each other across the narrow 
slip of water- between the boats. Albert 
ran to his father’s assistance with another 
boat-hook, when, giving the old man a 
vigorous push which sent him into the 
middle of his parlour, I grappled with the 
fresh assailant, who tackled me with jealous 
fury. 

Our craft had locked together, and then, 
seeing that there was danger of the smaller 
boat being upset in the struggle, I gave a 
spring, and fairly boarded Tae Crab, the 
impetus of my assault knocking poor 
Albert off his balance, who, waving his 
arms frantically, tumbled over the side, and 
disappeared in the dark waters, the last to 
be seen of him being a hand that clutched 
desperately at the empty air. 

All that followed is deeply graven 
upon my brain: the rush of people to and 
fro, the shouting, and getting in each 
other’s way—everyone calling to somebody 
else to do something —the sickening 
suspense ; while, at last, hooks and drags 
were got to work, and the lock, slowly 
emptying, revealed some white object 
waving to and fro in a sickly and ghastly 
way. The still more agonising half-hour, 
while doctors were at work, and zealous 
amateur assistants were striving to bring 
life into that flaccid frame. The final 
verdict of the doctor, “ Life is fled;” and 
then the remorseful days that fol- 
lowed, my life engrossed in that one 
thought—with the feeling that every eye 
was turned from me with aversion, as if 
the mark of Cain was on my brow; the 
close and stuffy room where the inquest 
was held, from which I issued in the 
custody of the law—there was no getting 
over the patent fact that I was an aggressor 
on board the house-boat ; the more solemn 
trial, and the verdict, and sentence that cut 
me off from all the rosy hopes of life. I 
go through all this in my dreams, and wake 
up bathed in a cold perspiration, hardly 
able to persuade myself that it is not real. 

For what actually happened was quite 
different and not nearly so sensational. 
For I simply jumped overboard, and 
caught the stiffened hand in mine, and we 
were dragged out together, and laid upon 
the sloping deck to drain and fight for the 
breath that had so nearly gone. Claudia 
was bending over me, the tears dropping 
from her dear brown eyes; but mastering 
her emotion as she wiped my face and lips, 
“ drew the wet weed tangle from my 

air, 





There was no more fight left in anybody. 
Thomas was sobered and penitent. Albert, 
cowed and shivering, with an envious 
glance at Claudia, retired from the scene. 
His mother alternately tried to assault me 
for throwing her son into the water, and 
kiss me for pulling him out. And then 
we came toatruce. I changed my wet 
things in Thomas’s state-cabin, and resumed 
my place in our own boat. 

And once through the lock we came 
upon a nice piece of quiet, primitive river, 
a prim, quakerlike scene contrasted with 
what we had just passed through ; the river, 
of neat and moderate dimensions, running 
between green banks, with a white road on 
one side, and trim villas and their gardens, 
and all assuming an intimate domestic 
appearance that has a subtle charm about 
it. The road, too, a well-frequented high- 
way, brings a new interest into the scene. 
Here are bicyclists whirling along, and 
carriages with jingling harness, and the 
harmless, necessary fly—even an omnibus 
from the station. It is something novel, 
this intimate union of road and river. 
Hitherto the latter has taken up all our 
thoughts. We have been, perhaps, too 
completely separated from the ordinary 
life of the district ; we have taken the river 
face of everything, and forgotten there is a 
dry land side to the same. If we were up 
in a balloon, this little streak of river 
would seem insignificant enough—a mere 
thread of silver in the great panorama of 
hill and dale. But for us the river has been 
everything, we have lived in close friend- 
ship with it, and it has shared our joys and 
griefs, and sympathised with our emotions, 
in a way that nothing in the way of high- 
ways or bywayscould approach. That our 
river would also drown us without the 
least pity or remorse, does not affect our 
feelings towards it. There is sternness in 
its friendship, but it is a true friendship 
after all. 

And then among eyots and shallows, 
where nimble girls in punts, poling through 
the weeds, have the best of us in point of 
speed, we come in sight of Maidenhead 
Bridge, one of the three satisfactory 
modern bridges of the Thames, the two 
others being Richmond and Henley. Upon 
the well-known lawn at Skindle’s we catch 
sight of Charlwood and his bride, but we 
stay only for a moment to exchange greet- 
ings, and hurry on. There is not much to 
be seen of Maidenhead, which does not 
live by the river, so to speak, being a way- 
side and not a riverside town, A great 
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place for coaches when coaches there were, 
for all the coaches for the west trolled 
over Maidenhead Bridge, and changed 
horses in Maidenhead town. A few miles 
out of the town the roads diverged—the 
upper one for St. David’s and the lower for 
Bristol. Not for the whole of the west 
country, by the way, for the Bath road 
crosses at Staines, lower down, and sees 
the river no more after that; but still, 
Maidenhead bore the palm for coaches, 
and before coaches came into existence it 
was still thronged with waggons and pack- 
horses. Not that there was always a 
bridge at Maidenhead, for there is a record 
of the building of the first bridge, which was 
of wood, in the reign of Edward the Third. 
Before this travellers crossed at Badham’s 
End Ferry, two miles higher up the river. 

And now instead of all this we have the 
enormous span of the Great Western arch, 
a few hundred yards below the graceful 
eighteenth century bridge of the Maidens. 
And here we come to a bare, open reach of 
the river, which is the bit most familiar to 
those who travel by the Great Western 
line, with its one red house, the beginning 
of a new settlement, and the open river 
running with an easy, graceful bend, as it 
appears from the high railway arch, some- 
times like a silver ribbon among the green 
fields, and at others dark and wind-flurried, 
and swept by blinding showers. We are 
happy enough to find the river in its former 
mood, placid and well-thronged with boats, 
and it is pleasant to see how youth and 
age can mingle in this universal pastime. 
For a pretty sight is the old, white-headed 
warrior, who has hung up his sword in 
some riverside cottage, pulled along at a 
good slapping pace by a couple of dainty 
grandchildren, hardly yet in their teens, 
while he coaches them as to reach and 
swing, and as to time and feather, with all 
the exactitude of an old commander. And, 
indeed, it may be said of the pleasures of 
the river, that they do not leave one in the 
lurch either in middle life or even in old 
age, but run on even as life runs on, a 
pleasant, fascinating game that can be 
played with the very last half-inch of 
candle, up to the final “ puff” that lands us 
all in darkness, 

And now the river takes a sudden bend 
to the left, and we are at Bray, and we 
land to meet the others at our mid-day 
meal. And, as it happens, we plump at 
once upon the Vicar of Bray, or perhaps it 
is the curate, but anyhow, the clergy of 
the district in a state of great activity. 





For there is a school-treat going on, and the 
vicar—he is surely the vicar from his 
versatility—in the very thick of all the fun. 
Now he is having his innings with the 
cricketers ; now he is running races in the 
meadows with the little ones. Again he 
is labouring at the oar, and bringing a 
whole crew of raw hands through their 
troubles. Then there is the grand old 
church to be seen, and its curious monu- 
ments, and the quaint cottages opening 
into the churchyard, reminding one of the 
old days of feasting and merrymaking in 
the church-houses, and the church-ale—it 
is only ginger-beer now, but still, to get 
beer of any kind in a churchyard gives a 
fine old crusted feeling to the place. And 
then there is quaint old Jesus Hospital, a 
little way on the Windsor road, which is 
worth a visit, so that we vote Bray to be 
worth stopping at, and paddle off well 
contented with our stay. 

We have Bray Lock all to ourselves, and 
the lock-keeper entrusts us with a letter for 
one of the dredgers who are at work by 
Monkey Island, in the middle of the 
stream, where there is no regular delivery. 
And we shoot down the river with the 
rapid stream, which is like the classic 
Avernus, very easy to descend, but what 
a fine piece of business to get back again ! 

But we manage to catch hold of Monkey 
Island before it slips past us, and land to 
see the monkeys which are painted on the 
dome-like hall of the hotel, once a fishing- 
lodge, built by a former Duke of Marl- 
borough. There is a pavilion close by, which 
is reported to contain a curiously carved 
ceiling, but as it is all tumbling to pieces, 
and the stairs are rotten and unsafe, we 
leave the ceiling to its fate. But it isa 
pleasant experience, crede experto, to lie 
on Monkey Island on a midsummer night, 
and be lulled to sleep by the wash of the 
stream, and the rustling of the poplars, and 
the belling of the nightingales all round, 
with every now and then the splash of a 
big fish. And just below we find the 
dredgers, who think we are chafling them 
about the letter, but who pick it up at 
last and grin their thanks. 

After that we notice Down Place, with 
its big water-wheel and well-filled boat- 
house, and Water Oakley, luxuriant in lawns 
and shrubberies, and a little below is Surley 
Hall,the Eton rendezvous, with its meadows, 
surely noted for the celebration of the 
Fourth of June. Then, on the other hand, 
stands Dorney Church, solitary in the 
fields, with a protecting grove of trees all 
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to itself, as if to save its old shingled spire 
from being blown away. And then comes 
Boveney Lock, and a distant peep of 
Windsor Castle, its grand round tower 
rising in hoary majesty over the trees. 

It is a pleasant sight, and yet gives a 
slight feeling of sadness, for here is the tail- 
piece of the volume, the finis of our 
pleasant watery pilgrimage. A worthy 
finis too, as the river widens out, and the 
massive bulk of the castle rises over the 
red-roofed town in feudal splendour. Here 
are walls for defence, and towers for 
dungeons, and sacred pinnacles over the 
tomb-houses of kings, and quaint quad- 
rangles filled with guards and servitors, 
and palace gates, and gardens, and terraces, 
where Our Lord the King, or The Queen 
Our Lady, may survey a goodly morsel of 
their realm. 

Whose turf, whose shade, whose flowers among, 

Wanders the hoary Thames along 

His silver-winding way. 

Seen through halfshut eyes it seems a 
vision of old times, a wondrous picture 
that we almost fancy will vanish before a 
steadier gaze. The cloud-capped towers, 
the gorgeous palaces, the solemn temples, 
they are all raised before us as if by 
Prospero’s magic wand. Is it all the base- 
less fabric of a vision ? : 

I clasp Claudia closely as I help her out 
of the boat; let me be sure that I have 
secured something real and tangible, and 
not a mist maiden who will vanish in the 
stream. And so we cross the bridge, and 
up the steep height to the station, feeling 
as if we had walked out of a dream—a 
dream of murmuring waters and whisper- 
ing reeds, and swans swimming out from 
beds of blue forget-me-nots, and pleasant 
reaches that reflect the heavens and are 
starred with white lilies. 

But here is firm ground at last, and the 
solid world awaiting us within the railway- 
barriers. Adieu, Father Thames! ‘“‘Thames, 
the most beloved of all the ocean’s sons,” 
Which proves the ocean a grandfather, by 
the way ; but if we could think of any title 
more complimentary than the poets have 
already dubbed thee with, that should be 
thy due for the pleasure we have had in 
thy domains. 





A LAST DAY AT POMPEII. 





AFTER spending a few happy days last 
spring amid the ruins of Old Rome,* by 
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way of climax I resolved to pass a last one 
at Pompeii. 

To a tourist in Italy time flies on eagle 
wings, but trains are rather tortoise-like in 
their rate of progress. From Rome to 
Naples the distance is a hundred and eighty 
miles, and more than seven hours may be 
spent upon the transit. There is, however, 
some advantage in the slowness of the pace, 
for it enables you to see the pretty country 
through which you pass, and gives you 
plenty of time for talking with a pleasant 
fellow-traveller. I fell into chat with such 
a one just as we were getting within eye- 
shot of old Capua, which could hardly 
have looked lovelier when Hannibal and 
his army succumbed to its delights. In 
spite of his smart uniform, he—I don’t 
mean Hannibal—looked vastly like an 
Englishman—many fair Italians do—and 
he quite won my heart by speaking in high 
praise of our poor island, even going to 
the length of saying he thought Manchester 
an interesting place. However one may 
grumble at one’s country when at home, 
one feels grateful, when abroad, at hearing 
a good word for it. Indeed,when I have been 
aweek ortwo away, I grow quite sentimental 
if I think of dear old England ; though, 
when my holidays are over, I esteem it no 
great luxury that I have to live in it. 

The kind word said for Manchester 
induced the saying on my part of some 
civil things of Rome. And so we bandied 
compliments and exchanged cigars; and 
there I rather fancy that he had the best 
of it. Among other things I learned from 
him that the Income Tax in Italy is now 
thirteen per cent., and that as much as 
three-and-thirty is payable for House Tax. 
I find no record in my memory of the taxes 
of the period of Hannibal's invasion ; but 
if they at all approached the present rate 
of impost, they must sadly have detracted 
from the classical delights of a residence in 
Italy. 

Thad been told that Naples might be 
best seen from a distance, whence the eye- 
sight would be charmed and the nose not 
be assaulted. So after wasting a full hour 
in the noisy Naples station, where there 
were fifty bustling porters to do the work 
of five, while each discharged the talk of 
twenty, I took another tortoise-like fast 
train to Castellamare. Thence I was 
immediately jolted to Sorrento in a jingling 
one-horse shay and a choking cloud of dust, 
which did its best to blind me to the 
beauties of the scenery. Here I busily 
employed an idle week in doing nothing— 
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at least, nothing more laborious than bow- 
ing down my head to enter the blue grotto 
at Capri, or slowly marching by my wife 
when she careered over the hills, majes- 
tically mounted on a melancholy donkey. 
This ass was called the Baron, “being 
fabled to have sprung from a sire of noble 
breed.” He had a famous voice for singing, 
so his owner proudly boasted, using the 
verb “ cantare” to express the fact. Despite 
the mournful noise he made when he broke 
forth into song, the Baron was endowed 
with a remarkably good appetite ; and as a 
whet between his meals he would munch 
a piece of orange-peel, or a bit of bread 
or biscuit, though he preferred to feel 
his palate tickled with a thistle when he 
could get the chance. He invariably sang 
when he approached the market-place, or 
noticed any audience of asinine descent 
within earshot on the road. The shortest 
way to stop him was by tickling his 
ears—a recipe I recommend to any fair 
equestrian (if the term may be permitted) 
who, being similarly mounted, may have to 
suffer from a similar cause. 

Though not attacked by any brigands in 
our rambles on the mountains, we were 
frequently waylaid by troops of sturdy 
little mendicants, of whom many might have 
sat for the Cherubim of Raphael, and who 
were for ever uttering one continual cry : 
“ Signor, da un’ sol!” That was the one 
chorus from this little Beggar’s Opera, 
which everywhere was constantly dinned 
into our ears. The song of the street-arab, 
‘Chuck us a cop-per!” is hardly so 
melodious, but it is not more tiresome than 
the “Signor, da un’ sol!” The cry is 
never-ceasing when a stranger shows his 
face. Indeed, all through Southern Italy, 
begging seems to come by natural descent. 
‘Signor, da un’ sol!” these are doubtless 
the first words a baby learns to lisp. I 
believe that infants here are born with an 
hereditary tendency to beg. The smallest 
children whom I met, if I offered to shake 
hands with them, put them forth invariably 
with the palms turned up. 

While idling at Sorrento, I was busily 
engaged in engraving on my memory the 
lovely views around me. I have a choice 
collection of similar engravings, in latitude 
extending from the Lac de Gaube to Lek- 
sand, and reaching in their longitude from 
the Vale of Neath to Venice. I think the 
scenes about Sorrento must rank first in 
my collection, very highly as I cherish 
many Swiss views I have placed in 
it. But, majestic as they are, the Alps 





are not volcanic, and though the Matter- 
horn be vastly grander than Vesuvius, the 
latter may be looked at, for a week or so 
at least, with perhaps the greater interest. 
In the nine daysI spent near it,a huge 
volume of white vapour was for ever 
pouring forth, vapour daily varying in 
shape, as the wind might chance to fashion 
it. Now it rose like a tall pine-tree, a 
thousand feet in height, and spread ina 
vast canopy of cloud above the mountain ; 
now it lay floating through blue sky 
in a long, straight, level line, that reached 
to the horizon more than twenty miles 
away. When Vulcan forged the bolts of 
Jove, I wonder if his furnace had a chimney 
of such altitude. And I wonder by what 
chemistry the combustion is maintained 
which emits this endless smoke in such 
immense profusion. 

The mention of Vesuvius recalls me to 
Pompeii, which I had in my mind’s eye 
when I began this paper. The reader may 
complain that I am rather slow in getting 
there, but somehow I got into a wrong 
train of thought at starting, and having 
travelled to Sorrento, I may fairly crave 
excuse for lingering a little in that 
delightful place. There was a wall of roses 
blooming in that Eden which surpassed 
even the roseate luxuriance of Rome. A 
score of yards in length, and a dozen feet 
in height, it was covered with thick clus- 
ters of flowers, varying in colour from the 
deepest hue of crimson to the softest shade 
of yellow, and the tenderest of pink. 
With the fragrance of their blooms the 
sweet scent of orange-blossoms was 
mingled by the breeze, reminding you that 
there were groves hard-by where you might 
wander at your will, and that in this 
charming paradise, so long as you had 
twopence in your pocket, there was no 
forbidden fruit. 

Having recently been visiting the 
diggings of old Rome (if I may venture so 
profanely to describe the excavations), I 
expected that the access to Pompeii would 
be similar. But places rarely prove to be 
what one expected. Ancient Rome lies 
buried by the cumulus of ages to the depth 
of thirty feet or so below the modern city; 
and you reach the Via Sacra by going down 
a staircase of a score or so of steps. But 
Pompeii being built upon a rising bluff of 
land, stands higher than the road, whereby 
you reach it from the coast. The fertile 
plain, which lies around the buried city, 
lay all beneath the sea at the time of its 
interment; so that in the year of the 
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eruption, A.D. 7%, Pompeii occupied a site 
somewhat simils: to Margate. Here com- 
parison must cease, or it may, perhaps, be 
odious—to the champion, at any rate, of 
modern seaside architecture. 

Tourists should be careful how and 
where and when they talk about their 
travels, As a general rule, indeed, it 
certainly is wiser not to talk of them at 
all, no matter in what company. There is 
no such bore alive as your chattering 
travelled monkey. To this golden rule, 
however, it is difficult at times to keep a 
strict adherence. Especially at dinner- 
time obedience is difficult, When the 
weather is exhausted, and the sights of the 
season, and possibly its scandal, the re- 
membrance of one’s travels is a most 
enticing topic. It is so easy to talk glibly 
of the fine things one has seen, and so 
pleasant to detect that one’s companion has 
missed seeing them. But it is wiser to 
avoid the subject altogether than to bring 
it in before one’s appetite is satisfied. If 
introduced too early it is sadly out of 
place, and may lead to some afiliction. I 
chanced the other night, as I was finishing 
my fish, to mention that I lately had been 
visiting Pompeii. 

“ Really? Oh, how nice!” exclaimed 
gushingly the lady whom I had “ taken 
down,” and whose eyes had certainly the 
advantage of her wits, in point, at least, of 
brilliancy. 

Then, while my mind was reeling from 
the blow of her “ How nice!” by way of 
further staggerer, she said : 

“ Well, and what did you think of it?” 

Here was a pretty question for a hungry 
man to answer. I glanced at the bright 
eyes, to see if they were laughing at me. 
But, brilliant as they were, there beamed 
no ray of sarcasm. So I answered : 

Oh, a lot of things !” with all becoming 
gravity; and then seriously addressed 
myself to taste a bit of sweetbread, which, 
by a lucky accident, just happened to be 
served. 

Think of it, indeed! Who can see 
Pompeii and say truly what he thinks of 
it? And who, with any sense in him, 
can entertain reflection on a matter such as 
this, amid the hubbub of a dinner-party ? 
I wonder how Childe Harold, after rolling 
forth his rhymes upon “the Niobe of 
nations,” contrived to answer the young 
ladies who asked what he thought of Italy 
and Rome. 

I fancy one of my first thoughts, after 
passing through the gateway, was that 





the museum was befittingly well placed. 
Being just within the entrance to the city, 
it forms a sort of prelude to the march one 
has to make. The sight of those black 
bodies, of Nature’s own embalming, lying 
there as they lay living, and alive were 
slowly buried eighteen centuries ago, may 
set the mind a thinking ere yet a step is 
set upon the silent streets. Here they lie, 
just as they died, uncoffined and un 
shrouded, choked suddenly to death. This 
seems clear from their position; for the 
faces are turned downward, and the arms 
are folded under them, as though to keep 
a little breathing-space, while the stifling 
shower of ashes was fast suffocating all 
who came within its fatal reach. There 
are here seen but two exceptions: a 
woman who was found with upturned 
face, and a dog that was discovered 
lying on its side with open, gaping jaws, 
and limbs distorted and convulsed. If a 
man have any heart more human than 
the one which is contained within a 
cabbage, he may hardly see unmoved such 
mournful sights as these. 

Nor can one fail to feel deep interest, as 
one glances at the articles of ancient use 
or ornament discovered near the bodies 
which have lately been unearthed. Pots 
and pans, hammers and nails, needles and 
pins, scissors and knives, pincers and saws, 
brushes and combs, bracelets and rings ; 
here are all the usual goods and chattels of 
a household, as profuse in their variety as 
in any common, modern auction-catalogue 
of sale. Here are instruments of surgery 
which show that old practitioners were 
skilled in their profession ; and implements 
of cookery, of highly appetising structure 
and most artistic shape. I noticed specially 
a sieve, or perforated copper vessel, doubt- 
less used for making forcemeat and other 
dainty dishes, and I observed that all the 
holes were drilled to form a strictly 
symmetrical design. In another, the pattern 
of a peacock was displayed, possibly to 
gratify the taste of some classical esthete. 
Indeed, the whole Pompeian household 
seemed pervaded by high art, from the 
frescoes in the bedrooms to the crockery 
a. kitchens, and the statues in the 

all. 

Nor was art adapted only to the uses of 
the rich, Even the butcher used a steel- 
yard with a handsome head of bronze to 
serve by way of weight, and the vintner 
poured his wine into a drinking-cup adorned 
with a bas-relief of Bacchus. Verily, there 
is nothing new under the sun. The bread 
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baked yesterday at Naples is of precisely 
the same shape as the loaves found at 
Pompeii, which were put into the oven 
near two thousand years ago. The coinage 
of that period differs little from our own, 
except that it surpasses ours in quality of 
workmanship. A gaming-table then was 
furnished with a pair of dice, and a lady’s 
toilette-table with a mirror and a rouge-pot. 
Small boys scribbled on the walls, and 
played with balls, and knuckle-bones, and 
whipping-tops, and marbles in the streets 
of old Pompeii, as they do in modern Paris, 
Naples, London, or Berlin. The printing- 
press had not then been invented, it is true, 
and newspapers were wanting for the 
purpose of advertisement. But electors 
were appealed to very much as they are 
now, as is proved by many mural inscrip- 
tions in the place. By these, they were 
adjured to “ Vote for Blobbius, the True 
Friend of the People,” or to go and hear 
Bugginsius, the famous platform orator, 
who was noted for his pluck in pitching 
into the patricians, as speakers may be 
nowadays who abuse the House of Lords. 
Excepting books and newspapers, whose 
presence some may fancy a not wholly 
unmixed blessing, there are traces at 
Pompeii of all sorts of London-shop things, 
and ways and meansof living. There even 
are the pass-checks which were current 
at the theatre, where the people were 
assembled at the time of the eruption, and 
the figs and other fruit which were pre- 
prepared for their refreshment upon that 
fatal afternoon. One other exception, 
however, must be made. Among the myriad 
of articles preserved in the museum, I vainly 
strained my eyes to see a classic corkscrew. 
But a moment’s thought explained the 
absence of this interesting instrument. 
There were no corks used when Horace, 
that delightful diner-out, begged his host 
to let him taste that famous four-year-old 
Falernian, the savour of which still sweetly 
lingered in his memory, while, to keep the 
wintry cold out,a few more logs were heaped 
upon the hospitable hearth. 

Everybody knows what a Pompeian 
house is like. You may see one at the 
Crystal Palace, and this may serve you as 
a model to imagine half-a-score. Nearly 
all are built on this one single plan. 
There are hundreds now unearthed, and 
standing, as they stood, in straight and 
narrow little streets. Nota roof is to be 
seen, but the walls are strong and firm. 
Having neither doors nor window-frames, 
they look as though the place had been 





destroyed by fire, save that the ruins show 
no trace of any smoke. Here, as in Old 
Rome, there are no chimneys to be seen ; 
but there are fragments left of furnaces, as 
well as heating-flues. The streets are paved 
with lava, black in hue, and hard as granite, 
but worn into deep ruts by the wheels of 
ancient Roman chariots aud carts. These 
could hardly have been numerous in this 
small seaside city, for, as the ruts show 
plainly, men could never drive abreast, 
nor, except at certain places, pass each 
other in the street. Here and there, huge 
stepping-stones are laid from side to side, 
to serve in case of flood. It seems pretty 
clear, indeed, from the aspect of the pave- 
ment, that the ladies of Pompeii mostly 
had pedestrian exercise when they ventured 
out of doors, for there could have been 
small pleasure in a drive about the place. 

Pompeii lies about four miles from the 
crater of Vesuvius, although in that clear 
air the distance seems much less. The 
jagged edges of the summit stand out 
sharply in their outline, cutting into the 
blue sky. Indeed, the mouth of the crater 
is furnished with a number of most 
formidable teeth, which may be viewed as 
outward signs of the devouring force 
within. Rivers of lava, black as Styx, ran 
down the mountain-sides and flew over the 
green fields which lie fertile at its foot. 
The surface of these streams, death-dealing 
in their course, is rent into quaint chasms, 
and twisted into strange, fantastic sem- 
blances and shapes. Indeed, to a fanciful 
view, it might appear that the black 
current had flowed forth straight from 
Hades, and that its surface had been 
ruffled by the sighs of the lost spirits which 
had passed its fatal brink. 

The better to enjoy the solemn silence of 
the streets, I left the company of my guide 
about mid-way in his course. While I 
strolled along in solitude, I came into the 
Foram, where the pillars still lie prostrate, 
as when shattered by the earthquake which 
Arbaces, the magician, the friend of my 
schoolboyhood, was powerless to escape. 
They evoked a mental glimpse of Glaucus 
and Ione, lying stunned amid the ruins, 
until sweet Nydia, the blind girl, bravely 
came to their relief. From this vision of 
romance I was suddenly recalled to the 
realities of life by the approach of a young 
man, who politely held his hand out, and 
in the whine I knew so well—the true 
whine of the country——said, ‘Signor, da 
un’ sol.” It quite took me by surprise to 
hear in such dead silence that old familiar 
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cry. It seemed as though I saw the ghost 
of Belisarius, and heard him begging for 
an obolus, as in the brave days of old. 
Indeed, the shock so staggered me that 
my command of the Italian language failed 
me for a moment, and all that I could 
muster was the single word, “ Perché?” 
But this sufficed as well as any lengthier 
reply, for the stranger blandly smiled and 
went upon his way without making any 
effort to respond to the unanswerable ques- 
tion I had put. He looked healthy and 
well fed, and his smart clothes quite took 
the shine out of my poor battered cos- 
tume—for ease before elegance is my 
maxim when abroad, however stiffly I may 
strive to get my collars starched at home. 


But I suppose that there was a strain of 


begging in his blood, and he was subject 
on occasions to a fit of this incurable, 
hereditary vice. 

The wide world is narrowed nowadays, 
since steam has conquered space. Swift 
ships and rapid trains can put a girdle 
round the earth at a fairy-footed pace, if 
not with the celerity of Mercury or Puck. 
Special pens and pencils have thus travelled 
through all lands, and have left but little 
to discover or describe. Nature has few 
secrets in this enquiring age, and the 
traveller must go afar to find out some- 
thing new. But there still remains one 
half of old Pompeii underground, and who 
can tell what novelties may therein be un- 
earthed, and what curious antiquities may 
anon be brought to light? Every month 
adds some fresh wonders to the myriad of 
marvels which are shown in the museum ; 
while the galleries at Naples are continually 
enriched with freshly-found art-treasures, 
far surpassing in their excellence the most 
costly modern works. And all this wealth 
of art was stored within a watering-place 
not halfso big as Brighton, and the frescoes 
are as fresh as when they first adorned its 
walls. If the Downs became volcanic and 
Brighton were entombed, what portion of 
its statuary could be deemed worth pre- 
servation for eighteen hundred years, and 
what vestige would remain of the countless 
chromo-lithographs which now decorate its 
walls ? 

Surely if there be anywhere sermons in 
stones, the ruins of Pompeii are a place to 
hear them preached. ‘ Vanity of Vanities ” 
may well be cited for a text, and there 
can be small doubt as to the drift of 
the discourse. Were these stones in- 
terred by accident, or, for a set purpose, 
ordained to be preserved? If the latter be 





presumable (as they who put their faith in 
Providence must certainly believe), what 
surer means of keeping them could Nature 
have devised than covering them over with 
a thick coating of ashes, impervious to 
atmosphere and preservative from damp ? 
Here is a whole city, once a fashionable 
watering-place, preserved by way of speci- 
men, as a boy would pin a butterfly upon 
a bit of cardboard and keep it in a box. 
Here we may see plainly how the heathen 
world was wagging near two thousand 
years ago; and what were its amusements, 
its religion, and its art. Here were 
theatres for the many and temples for the 
few; and ways of life and luxury and 
filthiness unspeakable, preserved by way of 
confirmation strong of Holy Writ. He 
who doubts the truth of what St. Paul 
wrote to the Romans may find a visit to 
Pompeii incline him to believe. 

Tourists often show themselves afflicted | 
with strange tastes. Many like the shops 
of Paris better than the palaces of Rome ; 
and some take the pains of climbing to the 
summit of St. Peter’s for the purpose of 
thence dating a few postcards to their 
friends. There are travellers who can see 
no beauty in the Parthenon, and who look 
upon Niagara as simply a big water-force 
running foolishly to waste. For such as 
these Pompeii is not at all a place to spend 
a happy day. Nor should their comic 
friends select it as a spot by nature fitted 
for the cracking of old jokes. But the 
ruins teem with interest to more sober- 
minded folk. Not merely are there sermons 
in these old deserted stones, but books of 
wisdom to be read in the once running 
lava-brooks. And any man who may be 
seriously inclined will find no lack of 
things to think about in a visit to Vesuvius, 
and the heathen place it buried—only 
fifteen brief years after that St. Paul had 
died for Christ. 





“MY LADY DAFFODIL.” 
A STORY IN FOUR CHAPTERS. CHAPTER III. 


Eric WELDON walked with hurried 
steps in the direction of the mill. He took 
the road in which he generally met Estelle 
going to her work; but to-day he caught 
no sight of the well-known figure. He 
found himself, at last, facing the mill—at 
the spot where he had first seen her. For 
a moment he hesitated. He had never 
once been asked to enter the house. He 
had never even seen the grandfather whom 
he set down as a domestic tyrant, in spite 
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of the affection Estelle evidently bore 
him. 

But the sharp pain of the fear that he 
might not see her again, made him forget 
all prudence. He went quickly up the 
narrow flagged way, without considering 
what he should do or say if he met the 
surly owner of the mill. 

He knew the window of the room in 
which Estelle generally sat when at home. 

Instead of knocking at the door, the same 
reckless disregard of consequences made him 
turn in the direction of the window. His 
heart gave one quick bound, and then 
seemed to stand sti!l. She was sitting at 
the window, her head bent over her work. 
At the same moment she raised it, and her 
eyes met his. A startled flash of glad 
recognition lighted it up, while a hot flush 
dyed her face from brow to chin. The 
next second he was at the window, think- 
ing only of the face looking out of the mill- 
window at him, not even troubling to assure 
himself of the fact that the room was empty, 
and that there was no stern guardian to 
break in upon their interview. 

“ Come out into the valley,” he said, his 
voice just a little unsteady. ‘* You ought 
not to be sitting working at home this lovely 
morning.” 

She had risen to her feet, her work lying 
on the ground, as it had fallen from her 
hands. 

She looked down at it, then, without a 
word, went towards the door of the room. 
She was only a few minutes before she 
appeared at the house-door with her hat ; 
but those few minutes gave Eric time to 
bring his feelings better under control. 

She, too, was a little graver when she 
came out, and her face seemed to have 
paled as his had done. They walked along 
without saying much, making only common- 
place remarks about the beauty of the 
spring morning, until they turned into the 
Daffodil Valley. 

They wandered half-way through it, then 
suddenly stopped to look and listen. 

The dew was still sparkling on the 
grasses and golden daffodil bells. The 
birds were singing their sweetest song. 
The warm softness of the air was fresh 
with the breath of morning, and they two, 
as they stood there with the daffodils and 
grasses springing up round their feet, 
seemed to have the whole world of glad 
delight and joyous love to themselves. 

“ Tsn’t it just jolly !” exclaimed Weldon, 
who, though intensely appreciative of outer 
influences, was not gifted with poetical 





language to express his appreciation. 
“ Aren't you glad that I made you come 
out? I think it is an awful shame for your 
grandfather to make you work. They say, 
at the inn, he is rich enough.” 

“T think he does not wish me to forget 
that I belong to the working-people. There 
is not much to be done at home, and he is 
afraid that I might take to wasting my 
time with fancies,” 

“Yes; but you might do other work.” 
In spite of himself, his eyes fell on her 
hands as he spoke. 

She saw the momentary glance, and her 
face flushed. 

“‘ Yes,” she answered, looking down, too, 
at the offending hands. “ They don’t look 
like those of the young ladies for whom I 
work. Even needlework does not spoil 
them like scrubbing and dusting.” 

“T would rather see you scrub and dust 
in your own house than go out to sew for 
other people,” he exclaimed, with angry, 
unreasonable resentment against fate, her 
grandfather, the people who employed her. 

Again the same hot flush dyed her 
cheeks ~-a flush that seemed to have more 
of pain or pride in it than shame. 

- Some women must do the work,” she 
said. 

Something in the words, rather than 
the tone—for they were spoken in a 
simple, matter-of-fact voice—went straight 
to the heart of the young man. 

He forgot everything in the passion of 
tumultuous feeling that surged over him. 
Resolves, promises, mother, the social 
opinion, his so much valued ambition— 
even himself. 

“T cannot bear it!” he exclaimed 
sharply. ‘It is too horrible to think of 
you, slaving and toiling, at the beck and 
call of all these people. Oh, Estelle, my 
darling, don’t shrink away from me! Have 
not you guessed, all this time, how I love 
you? Will you be my wife, and I will 
take you away for ever from all this mise- 
rable life? Ah, now I have frightened 
you. Don’t you believe r 

She drew her hands away from his. 

* Your wife !” she echoed in slow, incre- 
dulous tones ; “your wife! I, a common 
working-girl !” 

“Common! You may have had to 
earn your living, but you are fit to stand 
in the presence of the Queen herself. Oh, 
Estelle——” 

At that moment, when his love and 
passion had broken its barriers of pru- 
dence, she had never seemed so desirable 
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as she did now, the morning sunlight 
falling on her face, her colour coming and 
going, her lips trembling, her eyes shy, 
shamed, doubting, all in one. 

He did not even wait for her answer. 
He drew her suddenly to him. 

She did not resist, for he had not given 
her time to think. A low, tremulous sigh 
broke from her, and then her face was 
hidden on his breast. Their conversation 
was only broken after that. 

Eric Weldon, in the perfect happiness 
of a satisfied love, gave himself up wholly 
to the delight of the moment. He would 
not think ; he would not look beyond. 

Estelle stood close to him, her face 
flushing and paling beneath his looks, her 
lips, shy, and still half frightened, return- 
ing his kisses, and that was sufficient. 

Strange to say, the one who brought all 
this strange, new content into his life was 
the first one to raise a shadow upon it. 

She had moved a little away from him. 
She was not a girl who gave her caresses 
easily ; and her very reserve, adding to the 
dignity of her girlhood, made the young 
man feel more than ever satisfied with his 
choice. And now, her eyes fixed on the 
flower with which she was toying, she said : 

“ You will tell my grandfather to-night. 
He will be out all day. I think he will 
be glad, though.” 

The question raised into dark, forbidding 
shapes all the ugly doubts, and suspicions, 
and pains of the past. 

“T don’t think he will be angry, though 
you are a gentleman,” she said again, a 
little startled at his silence, and a shadow 
falling on her face as she caught sight of 
his. ‘He has always been against-——” 

Eric Weldon had recovered himself. 

He must have time to think. He had 
been acting madly, but he had gone too 
far to turn. Besides, he could not give 
her up, this one love of his life. But 
she was such a child. How could he ever 
make her understand all the prejudices and 
differences of his class, without wounding 
her sensitive pride ? 

‘Yes, dear, I will speak to your grand- 
father. But I shall not be able to see him 
to-day. We are going to leave this morning. 
I—I must go home immediately, but I will 
write ; do you mind that very much?” 

“ You are going away to-day?” © 

* Yes, I must.” He had taken one step, 
and now, hating and despising himself, he 
was driven on to others. ‘“ But I will 
write, the very moment that I can; you 
see, dear, there are a few difficulties” 





“ Oh yes, I know,” she said quickly, as 
he stopped for very shame. ‘“ Your people 
may object. It is only natural. Go back 
to them first; and if—if my being your 
wife will do you harm; if they are very 
angry, don’t think of me——” 

She could not finish. The tears sprang 
into her eyes, and with a low sob she let 
herself be drawn back into his arms. 

He comforted her as he could best do, 
swearing that no obstacles should ever 
stand in the way of their love; but 
when the two parted at the mill, half an 
hour later, it was with the understand- 
ing that nothing should be said till he 
wrote himself to her grandfather. Then 
he went back to the inn to hurry their 
departure, longing now to be out of the 
place, so that he might face and think out 
the difficulties of his position. 

Some of his doubt and troubled excite- 
ment seemed to have clouded the atmo- 
sphere of the mill. After he left, Estelle 
Dorey moved about restlessly—unable to 
settle down to any of her occupations with 
this strange wonder that had come into her 
life overpowering her. She could not 
think, she could not look forward nor back. 
She could only go over and over again 
the scene in the Daffodil Valley. That 
Eric Weldon, with his handsome face, with 
his winning ways and high-bred manner, 
should love her, was a fact that her mind 
refused to grasp, and she could only sit 
still, living through again the moments 
when his voice had spoken, his eyes had 
looked into hers. She could not tell which 
feeling predominated—fear, wonder, delight, 
It seemed more like some glimpse into a 
strange, wonderful land, so far away from 
the mill, with its monotonous life, its long 
days, its hard work, its loneliness, that 
she could scarcely believe, now that the 
glimpse was past, in the existence of so 
beautiful a world at all. 

Yet all through the restless delight ran a 
vague trouble and regret. Ifonly he would 
have told her grandfather at once! How 
could she meet the old man to-night with 
this secret upon her? Ifonly Eric Weldon 
had not been her superior by birth! But 
her grandfather’s prejudice was so strong 
against men of the upper class. What 
would he say to this? Yet was this the 
only fear that troubled her? Was there 
no other doubt, the shadow of which 
rested even upon her lover himself. Her 
troubled reflections, as she sat by the open 
window, at which Eric Weldon had seen 
her two hours before—it seemed weeks 
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now—were suddenly disturbed by some- 
one else standing outside it. 

“ Miss Dorey !” 

She started, and rose with a frightened 
look in her eyes, as they discovered the 
new comer. 

It was Wilfred Arnot. 

Her first thought was of Eric, and her 
own previous troubled reflections gave a 
colour to her thought. 

She even fancied that Mr. Arnot looked 
pale. 

“Ts anything the matter?” she asked, 
bending forward tospeak. “Mr. Weldon——” 

“ Did I frighten you?” he asked gently, 
though he smiled slightly as he saw her 
white face and startled eyes. ‘‘ You were 
in such a deep day-dream. I only came to 
say good-bye. Do you mind coming round 
to the door? This casement was not made 
for farewells.” 

He seemed anxious to give her time to 
recover herself, as evidently she was still 
too startled to speak quietly. She did as 
he told her, and after a moment’s delay 
came round to the door. 

He was standing with his back to it, but 
he turned immediately, though her footfall 
was so light that he could scarcely have 
heard it. 

He looked at her, as she stood framed 
in the grey doorway, then his eyes fell 
for a second on the stone-flags. 

‘You are going away, Mr. Arnot?” she 
asked, breaking the momentary pause, her 
voice sweet and steady as usual. 

“Yes, I am going away. I thought I 
would run over and say good-bye. We 
mayn’t meet again for some time. My 
friend has told me,” he went on in still the 
same quiet tone, as he saw the flushing of 
her face at the words “ some time,” implying 
the future meeting, ‘and I am glad. 
His choice does him honour. I should 
like to say how much I think so. It can’t 
matter now, because you belong to him, 
and—don’t misjudge me—he is my friend, 
and I don’t grudge him his happiness. But 
—well, as I said before, it does not matter, 
only—if I could have won the treasure 
without harm to him, I should have held 
it as the dearest thing heaven or earth 
could have given me. 


saying this to pain you. Do you not think 


that I have understood all along that my | 


hope was foolish? You, like the true 
woman you are, have given your hand 
only where your heart could go. But 


Don’t think I am | 


I am—I should just like to say this, 
because, you know, sometimes troubles 
come, and we want friends in this life, 
and if I could ever be of service I want 
you to think of me, and believe that no 
task you should ever ask would be any- 
thing but the dearest pleasure of my life.” 

And all the time his voice was quiet and 
steady, as if he were merely discussing the 
most trivial topic. His lips were perhaps 
paler than usual, but his eyes looked down 
at her as the eyes of a brother. 

She stood there silent, troubled, amazed. 
But that the words must mean something, 
she could scarcely ‘believe that he was 
laying bare to her the secret of his own 
heart. He loved her, too, and what could 
she give him? Nothing. He saw that 
too, and he did not try to make her break 
the silence, but went ou again : 

* You will believe what I have said about 
the reason for my speaking? Only the 
desire to be of service to you if ever you 
should need me, made me give you this 
pain now. You do believe it—that I did 
not think of my own selfish gratification ?” 

“Yes,” 

“That is right. I should not like you 
or Eric Weldon to imagine that I was 
untrue. Now, may I ask you just one 
more thing in token of your trust? Will 
you give me those flowers that you are 
wearing, and——” He stopped. Perhaps 
he could not continue. 

She took the daffodils, which she had 
gathered that morning in the valley, from 
her dress, and held them out to him with- 
out a word. 

“Thank you,” he said, and he touched 
them lightly with his lips. “ You will 
forgive me; I did not——” 

But her pity, her amazement, a strange 
pain stirring at her own heart, that the 
very love and wonder that had come into 
her life had itself raised, overcame her 
trouble and silence. 

* Listen,” she said. “I believe you. I 
trust you as Mr. Weldon’s friend. And to 
prove my trust to you, if ever I need a 
friend—if ever you can help me, and you 
alone, I will ask you to give me back those 
flowers, and if you have them——” 

“T shall have them,” he said simply, 
taking the hand she held out to him. 

* Good-bye !” 

“Good-bye. Heaven bless you both,” 
he said, then turned away and went down 
| the flagged path. 
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